SOME   MEMORIES   OF   THE   STAGE

haired Hamlet on the lines described by Goethe, and
gave him, along with the dreaming, musing melancholy
of the Northern clime, the quick, sudden outbursts of
rage which are the characteristic of the Berserker. All
the long-drawn solemnity and pomposity of the Kemble
school was banished from Fechter's Hamlet; each solilo-
quy was but Hamlet thinking aloud, not a tragedian
rolling his funereal declamations over the heads of his
audience. The colour of Hamlet's hair will probably
remain an open question, but the sepulchral Hamlet,
the glorified undertaker presented as Hamlet, may be
assumed to have had his day. For a while there was
even rather an inclination to make Hamlet a little too
easy, familiar, and colloquial in manner. Some years
ago an eminent actor was about to try * Hamlet' for the
first time. On the eve of the experiment he chanced
to meet in Pall Mall my old friend Edward F. S. Pigott,
late Examiner of Plays. Pigott asked him what he
was going to do with Hamlet.

4 Well,' replied the actor, 41 think I shall take him
quite off the stilts.'

' Very good,' replied Pigott, 4 but see that you don't
liind him in the gutter.'

The actor certainly did not land his hero in the
gutter, but he took most of the dramatic dignity out of
him, and converted him occasionally into what might
fairly be described as the chatterbox Hamlet. This, I
need hardly say, was long before my friend Mr. John-
ston Forbes Robertson had given to the English stage
his picturesque, poetic, impassioned, and yet thoroughly
human, Hamlet. I think the one passage in Fechter's
Hamlet which impressed me most deeply was that
which follows immediately after the slaying of the
King. Then Fechter suddenly turned to the audience
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